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THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE. 
THE  PROJECT  IS  AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY. 
THE  DATE  IS  JANUARY  21,  1970.   THE  PLACE  IS  1414  CONTINENTAL  DRIVE, 
APARTMENT  303,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE   37405.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS 
WITH  MR.  ARTHUR  PEARSON  BRAZELTON,  FORMERLY  WITH  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY  AND  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD, 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  AT  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


I  suggest  we  start,  Mr.  Brazelton,  by 
summing  up  a  little  bit  of  information  about 
your  early  life.   You  might  start  out  with  the 
date  and  place  of  your  birth  and  deal  a  bit 
with  your  education  and  experience  to  the  time 
you  joined  TVA. 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


I  was  born  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  the 
site  of  the  University  of  the  South,  my  father 
having  been  in  Sewanee  since,  well  the  beginning 
In  fact,  he  was  the  last  living  person  who  was 
officially  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 


MR.  BRAZELTON:   stone  of  the  University  of  the  South.   I  lived 
(Cont'd.) 

there  until  I  was  seventeen  years  old.   I 

attended  Sewanee  Military  Academy  and  became  very 
patriotic  as  a  young  man  does  and  left  school  to 
join  the  army  in  World  War  I.   Incidentally,  the 
University  built  a  very  large  cross  on  the  brow 
of  the  mountain  and  in  this  cross,  they  have 
sealed  in  the  records  of  all  student  alumni  that 
went  from  Sewanee.   I'm  proud  to  say  that  my 
name  is  in  there,  but  unfortunately,  before  I 
graduated  my  senior  year  I  went  to  the  Army.   I 
was  in  the  first  tank  corps  organized  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  served  under  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
who  at  that  time  was  a  captain.   He  was  ray  com- 
manding officer.   Unfortunately,  he  did  not  go 
overseas  with  us.   They  saw  fit  to  keep  him  in 
the  United  States  for  training  troops. 

When  I  came  back  from  France,  I  had  accumulated 
experience  in  electrical  work.   In  1915  I  was 
sixteen  years  old  when  the  power  company  had  built 
a  transmission  line  across  the  mountain  in  Sewanee. 
I  had  been  working  summers  for  the  power  company. 
When  it  was  completed,  they  left  me  there  to  look 
after  cases  of  trouble,  fusing  transformers,  things 


- 
- 


■ 


MR.  BRAZELTON:   of  this  kind- -reading  meters.   While  I  was 

(Cont'd.) 

still  going  to  school  I  did  this  and  had  per- 
mission to  leave  class  if  there  was  a  power 
failure.   When  I  came  back  from  World  War  I, 
electricians'  pay  scale  was  so  high  and  so 
attractive,  I  thought  I'd  work  for  a  year 
before  I  went  back  to  school.   Of  course  this 
is  the  old  story  of  many  other  boys.   I  just 
didn't  go  back  and  after  working  with  the 
power  company  for  some  time,  I  realized  that  I 
was  stymied  because  of  my  lack  of  formal  education. 
So  I  started  what  might  be  self -teaching  with 
textbooks,  and  as  I  would  get  a  promotion  where 
I  had  to  know  more  and  more  about  the  engineering 
phase,  I  studied  hard. 

Skipping  over  various  power  companies  that 
merged  and  were  sold  to  others,  I  will  begin 
with  the  old  Public  Power  Company  that  I  first 
worked  for.   They  sold  then  to  the  Southern  Cities 
Power  Company  and  of  course  when  they  would  sell 
or  merge  they  would  sell  and  merge  their  employees. 
From  there  I  first  was  stationed  in  South  Pittsburg 
and  then  from  there  I  was  sent  to  Shelbyville, 
Tennessee,  then  to  Columbia  and  a  number  of  towns. 


1 
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MR.  BRAZELTON :   It  used  to  be  commonly  said  that  power  company 
(Cont'd. ) 

employees  that  stayed  over  a  year  in  a  town 

were  in  a  rut.   So  the  outcome  was  I  lived  in 
about  fourteen  different  towns  in  middle  and 
west  Tennessee,  and  then  the  Southern  Cities  were 
sold  to  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Company  and 
I  was  selected  to  enter  a  public  speaking  contest 
with  the  old  National  Electric  Light  Association. 
I  was  fortunate  in  winning  the  first  three  pre- 
liminaries, wound  up  as  champion  for  the  state 
of  Tennessee  and  went  to  Augusta,  Georgia  to  the 
southeastern  elimination  where  I  did  not  win. 

On  returning  to  the  power  company  after  this 
contest,  they  gave  me  jobs  that  were  related  to 
this.   For  instance,  I  took  a  film  when  they  didn't 
have  sound  effect  with  films.   This  was  a  film 
of  the  power  from  the  time  it  left  the  little 
stream  in  the  mountain  until  it  was  converted  to 
electric  power  and  went  into  the  home.   I  had 
to  narrate  this  film  in  towns  all  over  the  whole 
company  area.   Then  I  was  stationed  in  Lewisburg, 
Tennessee  in  a  position  that  they  termed  "District 
Manager"  because  it  took  in  more  than  one  town. 
And  it  was  in  Lewisburg  that  I  was  stationed  when 
TVA  bought  all  of  the  Tennessee  electric  power 


- 


MR.  B RAZ ELTON :   company  properties.   I  say  all,  there  were  two 
(Cont  'd.  ) 

towns,  two  districts,  that  did  not  immediately 

go  over.   These  were  Lewisburg  and  Fayetteville. 
So  each  town  had  built  its  own  distribution 
system  and  were  buying  power  from  TVA.   It  was 
a  parallel  system  in  my  town,  Lewisburg.   We 
were  competitive  with  the  municipal  system.   The 
power  company  told  me  that  as  long  as  they  had 
a  system  there  that  I  had  a  job,  but  this  did 
not  appear  to  be  very  long  so  I  should  be  look- 
ing around.   Well,  I  had  been  schooled  in  the 
advantages  of  private  power  and  the  disadvantages 
of  public  power  until  I  thought  TVA  was  a 
terrible  monster  with  horns. 

I  wrote  letters  and  applications  to  power 
companies  all  across  the  United  States,  had  a 
few  offers  but  I  did  not  want  to  leave  this 
particular  part  of  the  United  States.   So  I  came 
to  Chattanooga  and  talked  with  Jim  Longley,  who 
was  Vice-President  of  the  Tennessee  Electric 
Power  Company.   He  took  me  to  TVA  and  gave  me 
a  splendid  recommendation  and  from  this  I  was 
offered  a  position  with  TVA.   I  was  still  dubious 
about  the  future  of  TVA.   I  couldn't  imagine  the 


MR.  BRAZELTON :   government  operating  a  power  company.   But  they 
(Cont'd. ) 

offered  me  a  job  and  I  did  accept  it  and  go  to 

Tupelo,  Mississippi.   The  position  I  held  was 

titled  Principal  Engineering  Aide,  (Assistnat  to 

the  Division  Manager).   I  thought  this  was 

Assistant  Division  Manager  but  that  word  "to"  in 

there  has  quite  a  meaning.   You're  a  bit  of  a 

glorified  office  boy.   Well,  I  didn't  think  it 

would  last  long  and  so  I  didn't  make  any  permanent 

plans  in  Tupelo,  Mississippi.   Well,  time  went 

on  and  I  studied  through  correspondence.   This 

was  in  1939  in  Tupelo,  and  that  was  only  three 

years  after  things  were  activated  in  Tupelo  by 

TVA.   Well,  more  and  more  I  became  indoctrinated 

into  the  policies  and  procedures  of  TVA  and  it 

looked  attractive,  but  again  I  realized  that  if 

I  got  ahead  I  not  only  had  to  do  more  studying 

in  engineering  but  also  more  studying  in  other 

things,  grammar;  business  administration,  letter 

writing  —  things  of  this  kind. 

So  I  sepnt  about  four  years,  night  and  day, 
weekends—study ,  study,  study.   It  was  very 
helpful  to  me ;  I  enjoyed  it.   In  fact,  it  became 
a  hobby  with  me.   I  tried  to  listen  to  everything 


'  ■ 

- 


MR.  BRAZELTON:   I  heard  by  people  that  were  successful.   I 
(Cont'd. ) 

think  that  helps  a  person  almost  as  much  as 

formal  education.   Well,  I  stayed  in  Tupelo 
from  1939  until  1952.   During  this  time,  I 
was  promoted  from  Principal  Engineering  Aide 
to  Chief  Engineering  Aide,  and  then  when  the 
war  came  along, they  were  really  scraping  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  for  operating  people,  so 
when  our  operating  superintendent  went  to  the 
Navy  they  asked  me  to  take  his  position  until 
he  returned.   Well,  this  really  brings  out  a 
person--things  he  didn't  know  he  had,  because 
there  was  quite  an  area  where  crews  were 
stationed  and  there  was  the  responsibility  to 
keep  transmission  lines  and  sub-stations  operat- 
ing.  This  is  highly  technical  work  and  also 
supervisory  work  over  electricians,  linemen, 
technicians,  and  others.   I  felt  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  war  situation,  I  wouldn't  have 
ever  attempted  the  job  anyhow.   I  held  it  for 
four  years  until  the  superintendent  came  back 
and  I  was  more  than  glad  to  turn  it  back  over 
to  him. 

But,  then  they  decided  that  they  needed  me 


MR.    BRAZELTON:      to    supervise   power    sales    in   Mississippi—work 
(Cont'd.) 

with   the    power   distributors—encouraged   them   to 

employ  development   personnel    and   put    into    effect 
the   power   sales   programs   developed    in    the   Electrical 
Development   Department    in    Chattanooga.       In    that 
position    I   had   two   home   economists,    two   agricul- 
tural  engineers,    one    commercial    engineer,   and 
one   industrial   engineer    under   my    supervision. 
And    I  worked  on    this    from   1945   until    1950.      At 
that    time,    they  made   me  Assistant   Division 
Manager— at    this    time    they   had  changed   the    titles 
and  called   the  divisions   districts.      So    I  was 
titled  Assistant    District  Manager.      Earle 
Baughman   was   Division   Manager--Di strict   Manager. 
Then   in    1952    the  western   district  with   headquarters 
at   Jackson,    Tennessee   needed  an   assistant   district 
manager   and    I  was    told   that    the  western   district 
being   larger    they   could  give  me  a    raise    if    I 
transferred   to   Jackson.       I   accepted   it   and  became 
Assistant   District  Manager    in   Jackson,    Tennessee, 
of    the   western   district.      Then    in    1954   the  District 
Manager   left    TVA  and   they   selected  me    to    take   his 
place.      So    I  was    District  Manager   of    the  western 
district   from    1954   until    1961. 
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MR.  BRAZELTON:        In  1961,  TVA  had  entered  into  a  contract 
(Cont'd.) 

with  Paducah ,  Kentucky.   At  this  time  Paducah 

was  owned  and  operated  by  Kentucky  Utilities 

Company  and  I  was  asked  by  the  city  of  Paducah 

to  find  someone  to  manage  their  system  when  the 

changeover  came.   I  tried.   I  sent  several  men 

that  I  thought  were  qualified  to  recruit  employees 

and  set  up  a  municipal  operation  for  Paducah. 

Paducah  had  at  that  time  a  power  board  including 

an  undertaker  and  a  machine  shop  owner--this  type 

of  people  knew  nothing  about  an  electric  system. 

This  power  board  was  trying  to  be  prepared  to 

take  over  at  a  given  day.   The  men  that  I  sent 

to  them  were  for  one  reason  or  another  not 

satisfactory. 

So  finally  more  jesting  than  anything  else 
I  told  the  chairman  of  the  board,  "I  think  I'm 
going  to  have  to  come  up  here  and  take  over  this 
system."  A  week  or  so  later  he  reminded  me  of 
my  statement  and  he  said,  "were  you  serious?" 
And  I  said,  "well,  no  not  exactly,  but  I  might 
become  serious."   So  we  talked  about  it  and 
they  said  they  didn't  think  that  they  could  pay 
me  what  I  was  making,  and  I  said  I  just  couldn't 


- 
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MR.  BRAZELTON:   quit  one  job  to  take  less,  I'd  have  to  have 
(Cont'd. ) 

more.   Then  I  went  to  Chattanooga  and  talked 

with  Mr.  Watson--Jim  Watson  and  Mr.  Wessenaeur 

about  this.   They  were  concerned  about  Padacah 

and  someone  to  look  after  it.   I  was  at  that 

time  61  years  of  age  and  eligible  to  retire  if 

I  wanted  to.   So  they  agreed  with  me  that  it 

might  be  well  to  go  ahead  and  retire  from  TVA 

and  accept  the  position  in  Paducah. 

I  went  back  to  Paducah  and  talked  with  them 
about  it  and  we  reached  an  agreement.   So  I  went 
to  Paducah  and  wondered  about  how  I  would  approach 
the  employees  to  recruit  necessary  personnel  to 
take  over.   The  Power  Company  had  known  for  a 
long  time  that  this  was  going  to  happen  so  they 
let  the  system  go  down,  and  brain  washed  their 
employees  against  the  city.   All  was  in  bad  shape. 
So  I  talked  with  the  employees  and  found  that 
each  one  of  them  had  signed  a  newspaper  full 
page.   There  was  one  issue  that  had  signatures 
of  every  employee  that  they  would  not  work  for 
city  under  any  circumstances.   So  there  I  was 
within  two  months  of  taking  over  with  not  one 
employee. 


I 
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MR.  BRAZELTON:        I  talked  to  the  employees  and  told  thern 
(Cont'd. ) 

that  they  had  the  wrong  impression  of  what  a 

municipal  system  was  and  that  if  they  wanted 

to  work  for  me  that  I  would  assure  them  that 

it  would  neither  be  run  by  or  from  city  hall. 

We  would  operate  our  own  system  just  like  they 

had  been  accustomed  to  operating  and  that  if 

at  any  time  when  they  wanted  to  leave,  why  I 

would  leave  with  them.   There  would  be  no 

political  pressure.   The  outcome  was  that  I 

recruited  seventy-five  employees  in  this  group 

which  was  enough,  except  for  the  top  personnel, 

and  I  was  fortunate  to  get  a  good  engineer  from 

TVA.   He  was  assistant  manager  in  the  central 

district  at  that  time.   I  hired  him  and  I  hired 

a  good  accountant  from  the  city  of  Fayetteville , 

Tennessee  to  take  over  my  office  management. 

The  outcome  of  this  was  that  we  had  a  wonderful 

system  organized  and  on  September  1,  1961  we 

took  over.   It  was  a  very  smooth  operation.   I 

stayed  there  until  June,  1968,  and  decided  to 

go  ahead  and  retire.   The  Board  of  Directors 

agreed  that  it  would  be  alright  for  me  to  retire 

if  I  would  stay  on  a  consulting  basis,  which  I 

did  and  have  up  until  the  present  time.   My 


■ 
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MR.  BRAZ ELTON 
(Cont'd. ) 


assistant,  who  was  a  graduate  electrical  engineer, 
took  over  when  I  left  and  he  has  done  and  is 
doing  a  splendid  job.   So  I  retired,  moved  to 
Chattanooga,  and  here  I  am. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Fine,  let  me  ask  a  few  questions  now  along 
the  way  and  we'll  start  back  before  your  TVA 
period,  I  believe,  and  work  up  from  there.   What 
was  your  position  in  Lewisburg  at  the  time  TVA 
was  formed? 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


As  I  see  it,  I  was  titled  Districe  Manager, 
Originally  it  was  called  Local  Manager  because 
I  just  had  Lewisburg,  but  there  were  several 
surrounding  towns,  small  towns,  like  Collioka, 
Cornersville,  Chapel  Hill,  Unionville,  and  Holts 
Corners  which  made  it  into  the  district,  and 
my  title  was  District  Manager. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         What  were  your  duties  as  District  Manager 
working  from  Lewisburg? 


MR.  BRAZELTON 


It  did  not  require  a  great  deal  of  engineering 
or  business  knowledge  because  these  things  were 
handled  by  the  Division.   This  was  the  Columbia 
Division,  and  they  had  men  in  each  field  that 


. 
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MR.  BRAZELTON:   were  constantly  working  with  the  District's. 
(Cbnt  'd. ) 

For  instance,  any  changes  in  distribution, 

maintenance,  or  new  construction  or  anything 

of  this  kind  the  division  engineer  would  come 

over  and  lay  it  out  for  you.   A  little  bit  of 

correspondence,  yes,  but  it  was  really  just  a 

matter  of  some  person  locally  that  the  public 

could  go  to  and  say,  I'm  talking  to  the  manager. 

He  had  no  major  decisions  to  make  nor  any  major 

design  work  to  do.   This  is  all  done  for  him. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Was  that  the  nature  of  most  of  your  ex- 
perience before  TVA? 

MR.  BRAZELTON:        My  starting  originally  was  as  an  electrician- 
wiring  and  things  of  this  kinp--motor  maintenance 
and  switchboard  wiring--and  I  carried  a  journey- 
man card,  and  IBEW  card,  at  that  time. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        You  have  quite  an  opportunity  to  see 

private  power  in  actual  operation  in  the  South 

since  you  were  in  it  and  to  develop  certain 
ideas  about  it  as  compared  with  public  power. 
By  the  time  TVA  started,  what  did  you  think 
the  comparative  advantages  were  of  private  to 
public  power? 
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MR.  BRAZ ELTON 


Well,  at  the  time  TVA  was  first  known  in 
May,  1933  when  the  TVA  Act  was  passed,  immediately 
power  companies  started  to  what  you  might  call 
brainwash  their  employees  that  bureaucracy  was 
going  to  be  the  biggest  mess  in  the  world.   And, 
of  course,  the  government  with  all  their  money 
can  just  take  over  this.   And  even  though  even- 
tually it  would  turn  out  to  be  a  flop,  what  are 
we--private  power  and  our  stockholders--going 
to  do  during  this  interim  here.   We  know  it's 
not  going  to  last  but  it's  going  to  make  it 
awfully  hard  on  private  power.   And  as  time 
went  on  and  it  did  look  better  the  public 
thought,  "this  is  fine  because  look  at  the 
reduction  in  rates  that  we're  getting."  And, 
of  course,  our  answer  is,  yes  it  is  subsidized. 
That's  the  reason  you're  getting  the  rate.   They'll 
come  up  with  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  our  taxes  will  be  raised  to  overcome  this 
deficit.   So,  as  young  as  I  was  and  knowing 
nothing  about  government  operations,  I  naturally 
fell  into  the  brainwashed  group  that  felt  like 
this  is  the  very  wrong  thing  to  do. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


In  your  public  speaking  contest  that  you 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 
(Cont'd. ) 


won  in  Tennessee  that  took  you  to  Georgia,  did 
you  deal  with  the  public  or  private  power 
situation?  Did  you  deal  with  arguments  for 
private  power? 


MR.  BRAZ ELTON: 


No,  because  this  was  in  1929  and  there 
was  no  thought  of  it  at  that  time.   I  did 
have  some  experience  with  public  power  because 
up  until—well  let's  say  in  1916,  17,  18  — 
there  were  a  lot  of  municipally  owned  plants. 
I  know  that  there  was  Columbia,  Fayetteville , 
Tullahoma,  and  a  number  of  municipalities  that 
had  their  own  system  and  they  generated  their 
own  power.   It  was  along  about  this  time  that 
power  companies  started  connecting  these  towns 
with  transmission  lines  and  this  is  the  time 
they  built  the  transmission  line  over  the 
mountain  in  Sewanee.   And  they  would  buy  these 
municipal  operations  and  —  the  power  companies 
would— Murf reesboro  was  one  for  instance.   I 
remember  the  power  company  paid  the  city  of 
Murf reesboro ,  I  believe,  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  their  system  and  this  was  just  far 
and  away  more  than  the  investment  there. 


The  reason  that  they  were  able  to  pay  such 


• 
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MR.  BRAZELTON:   exorbitant  prices  was  that  they  did  not 
(Cont'd.) 

inventory  their  system  and  based  their  rates 

on  what  the  actual  purchase  price  was.   They 

would  set  up,  if  they  paid  eight  hundred 

thousand  dollars  for  Murf reesboro ,  a  base  figure 

they  would  charge  rates  to  where  they  would  get 

a  return  on  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.   So 

they  could  pay  any  price  they  wanted  to  and  the 

public  service  commission  would  be  agreeable  to 

them  charging  rates  to  give  them  that  return. 

So  I  did  have  experience  with  public  power 
and  this  was  it,  only  in  one  case--Tullahoma . 
Tullahoma  bought  power  from  the  power  company, 
resold  it  to  the  people,  and  it  was  operated  in 
a  businesslike  way.   The  government  in  Tullahoma 
seemed  to  take  for  granted  that  it  would  be 
operated  properly  and  they  did  not  go  into  the 
money  box  so  to  speak.   I  believe  Sam  Cook  was 
the  manager  over  there  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Sam  would  take  his  earnings--his  net  earnings-- 
and  tell  the  city  now  we  can  give  you  this  much 
money  and  hold  the  rest  of  it  in  reserve,  and 
nobody  questioned  this.   But  in  other  municipally 
owned  systems  the  money  was  all  thrown  in  with 
the  general  funds  and  when  you  paid  your  electric 
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MR.  BRAZELTON:   bill  it  went  into  the  general  fund.   They 
(Cont'd.) 

would  have  a  bond  issue  where  they  had  rebuilt 

the  town,  or  built  it  in  the  first  place,  and 

when  the  bonds  came  due,  the  money  had  already 

been  spent  for  paving  streets  or  what  have  you. 

So  they'd  have  to  issue  refunding  bonds  and 

this  would  carry  the  bonded  indebtedness  way  on 

up.   Never,  except  Tullahoma,  did  I  know  of  any 

city  that  kept  their  electric  system  separate 

from  their  general  fund.   So  they  were  deeply  in 

debt  and  the  power  company  would  come  along  and 

offer  to  buy  the  system  and  pay  them  enough  to 

get  completely  out  of  debt  and  money  left  over 

for  the  city.   This  looked  attractive  and  they 

would  sell. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Then  your  experience  with  public  power 

generally  was  that  it  had  been  mixed  with  politics 
and  not  managed  well? 

MR.  BRAZELTON:       Right.   This  is  with  the  exception  of 

Tullahoma.  This  was  not  only  ray  opinion  but  this 
is  the  true  picture  of  what  happened  to  municipal 
operations . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         You  have  been  familiar  with  it,  of  course, 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 
(Cont'd.) 


only  on  a  municipal  level? 


MR.  BRAZ ELTON 


Right. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


What  did  you  consider  the  major  problem  the 
involvement  in  politics  of  the  municipal  power 
system? 


MR.  BRAZ ELTON: 


Well,  it  was  just  a  source  of  money.   And 
as  each  administration  of  the  city  would  come 
in,  naturally  they  wanted  to  make  a  good  show 
while  they're  in,  so  they  would  spend  all  the 
money  available,  make  a  good  show  to  their 
constituents,  but  they'd  milk  the  system  and  leave 
no  depreciation,  no  maintenance  or  anything  con- 
sidered in  their  bookkeeping. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Then,  that  was  very  poor  management  involved 


MR.  BRAZELTON:        And  this  was  my  opinion  of  public  power. 

I'd  see  this. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  quality  of  managers  did  they  have? 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


No,  with  the  exception  of  Tullahoma.   Sam 
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MR.  BRAZELTON: 
(Cont'd. ) 


Cook  there,  as  I  say,  managed  this  and  Tullahoma 
did  it  well.   In  others  why  the  city  clerks  office 
would  look  after  the  accounting  or  money  collect- 
ing and  paying  of  bills  and  they'd  have  a  glorified 
lineman  so  power  was  kept  on  the  line.     If  they 
had  a  generating  plant  there'd  usually  be  some 
man  who  had  built  the  plant  he  knew  how  to  op- 
erate it  and  he  stayed  there  for  a  lifetime 
because  nobody  else  knew  how  to  operate  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         What  sort  of  generating  plant  did  they 
usually  have? 


MR.  BRAZELTON 


Well,  for  instance,  up  here  at  Pikesville 
in  Sequatchie  Valley  they  had  an  old  steam  plant 
that  they'd  start  up  a  little  after  noon  and 
shut  it  down  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.   It 
wouldn't  run  during  the  day.   They  just  had 
power  at  night.   Other  places  they'd  have  diesel 
engines  directly  geared  to  the  generator.   There 
have  been  a  number  of  them  dismantled  and  sold 
to  South  American  and  other  places. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         Why  did  it  succeed  in  Tullahoma  when  it 
didn't  in  most  of  the  other  places? 
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MR.  BRAZELTON 


I  think,  if  I'm  correct  in  the  man,  I 
believe  it  was  Sam  Cook.   He  managed  the  system 
for  years  and  as  I  say,  he  kept  the  books,  he 
arranged  to  have  enough  money  to  maintain  the 
system  and  to  rebuild  it  when  they  had  to, 
either  because  of  growth  and  overloading  or 
when  it  would  wear  out  or  something.   He  always 
had  money  to  do  this  and  keep  his  bonded  in- 
debtedness payments  set  aside  enough  to  meet 
those  bonds  as  they  matured  and  still  have  some 
to  give  to  the  city. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


The  city  power  systems  were  not  very  pro- 
fessionally managed  or  updated  were  they? 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


Not  in  this  part  of  the  country.   Since 
I've  grown  older  I've  traveled  a  little  more 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  where  larger 
cities  have  been  operated  in  a  more  businesslike 
way,  but  my  experience  has  covered  small  towns 
and  they  had  almost  no  business  management  at 
all. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Was  that  weakness  partly  because  the  systems 
were  too  small  to  afford  professional  management? 


■ 
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MR.  BRAZELTON:        Probably  so.   Probably  so  but  there  again 
is  a  school  of  thought.   Back  then  this  was  a 
nice  source  of  revenue.   When  the  administration 
comes  on  and  say,  "now,  what  is  the  revenue  from 
the  electric  system?   It  runs  X  number  of  dollars 
a  year.   That  sounds  like  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money.   What  does  it  cost  us  to  operate  it?  Well, 
salaries,  incidental  expenses,  and  where  they  had 
a  generator  fuel  and  so  on.   Subtract  those  two. 
Well,  that  leaves  this  much  profit.   We  can  use 
that  to  pave  streets,  to  build  schools  and  what 
not.   This  is  a  good  source  of  revenue.   Not 
giving  any  thought  to  maturing  bonds  or  to  re- 
placement of  worn-out  system  because  this  is 
not  going  to  happen  in  my  administration,  we 
will  let  the  other  fellow  worry  about  this."   So, 
they  were  milked  by  the  "ins".   And  while  I'm 
on  that  subject,  I've  seen  enough  in  the  past 
and  I'm  beginning  to  see  in  the  future  that 
unless  we're  careful  the  wheel  is  going  to  revolve, 
And  maybe  I'm  biased  in  this  thinking  but  I 
believe  that  today,  1970,  if  it  were  not  for 
TVA  and  their  power  contract  with  municipalities 
that  would  be  milking  their  systems  because  of 
the  administration  that's  in  today  and  gone 


. 
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MR.  BRAZ ELTON: 
(Cont'd.) 


tomorrow.   But  the  TVA  power  contract  is  holding 
the  reins  so  the  city  has  a  good  healthy  electric 
system  and  is  financially  able  to  meet  it's 
obligations. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


But  if  decisions  were  made  on  short-term 
political  basis,  that  would  not  be  true  would 
it?   They  would  not  have  an  effective  system. 


MR.  BRAZ EL TON: 


Oh  no,  they  would  not.   They  would  not. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         Has  this  been  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
TVA  contracts  with  municipalities? 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


I  think  that  the  originators  of  the  TVA 
act  and  its  operation  could  see  the  need  for 
this  type  of  contract.   The  municipal  operation 
or  cooperative,  either  one,  can  be  successful 
if  it  is  properly  managed  in  a  businesslike  way 
and  money  is  set  aside  to  take  care  of  the 
financial  requirements.   This  is  what  they 
could  foresee  so  they  wrote  it  into  the  contract 
This  has  been  the  reason  for  the  success  of 
municipalities.   Now  it's  going  further  than  the 
municipality.   The  original  TVA  contract  with 
the  municipality  said  that  they  should  pay  their 


. 
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MR.  BRAZELTON:   fair  share  of  the  cost  of  government.   The  first 
(Cont'd. ) 

contracts  with  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  municipal 

ities  said  that  they  should  pay  their  fair  share 

of  the  cost  of  government.   But  realizing  that 

so  many  municipalities  would  take  more  than 

their  fair  share  they  added  in  there,  but  not 

to  exceed  the  book  value  of  the  plant  (a  hundred 

per  cent  of  the  book  value)  multiplied  by  the 

current  tax  rate.   So  some  municipalities  didn't 

take  any,  some  took  fifty  per  cent  of  their  book 

value,  and  some  took  a  hundred  per  cent,  but  they 

couldn't  take  over  a  hundred  per  cent.   Well,  of 

course,  property  was  usually  in  the  past  assessed 

at  about  thirty  to  thirty-five  per  cent  of  its 

marketable  value.   So  if  you  own  property  here 

privately  and  it  was  assessed  at  a  third  of  its 

value;  and  a  municipality  took  a  hundred  per 

cent  of  its  value  then  the  municipal  operation 

is  paying  three  times  as  much  as  the  private 

property  holder.   This  is  alright  but  people  got 

accustomed  to  getting  three  times  as  much  tax 

from  their  municipal  operation.   When  things  came 

along  like  I  was  just  beginning  to  experience 

when  I  retired  in  Paducah,  the  law  said  that  all 

property  must  be  assessed  at  a  hundred  per  cent 

of  its  value.   In  so  doing  they  cut  the  tax  rate 
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MR.  BRAZELTON:   down  to  about  one-third  which  equalized.   But 
(Cont'd. ) 

look  what  it  did  for  the  municipal  power  system, 

It  cut  their  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 


DR.    CRAWFORD: 


By   about   one-third. 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


By  about  one-third.   Well  everybody  hollered, 
"oh,  this  is  wrong.   This  is  wrong.   They  are 
giving  the  power  systems  a  break."   They  didn't 
think  for  a  minute  that  they  had  been  bearing  three 
times  their  share  of  tax  burden  all  through  the 
years.   So  in  Kentucky  they  came  up  with  a  bill 
that's  very  controversial  right  now.   Senate  Bill 
288,  I  believe,  and  it's  in  the  courts  now.   I'm 
afraid  in  Tennessee  we're  going  to  have  the  same 
thing.   So  what's  happening?   Here's  a  good  source 
of  revenue.   Let's  get  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         So  the  plan  is  to  tax  the  public  power 

system  at--or  to  assess  it  at--a  greater  rate 
than  other  property. 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


Here's  a  good  source  of  revenue,  let's  get 
it  while  we  can.   That's  exactly  what  municipalities 
would' ve  done  back  at  the  time  TVA  made  that 
contract.   Narly  forty  years  or  thirty-five 


. 
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MR.  BRAZELTON: 
(Cont'd.) 


years  ago  that's  exactly  what  municipalities 
would ' ve  done  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  TVA 
contract.   Now  they're  seeing  a  gap  they  can  go 
through  and  milk  the  municipality  electric  system 
of  its  revenue.   And  what  it  will  come  to  I  can 
see,  just  as  plain  as  can  be,  municipal  electric 
systems  are  going  to  be  collecting  taxes  through 
their  electric  meters. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        They'll  have  to  raise  their  rates,  will 
they  not? 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


Right.   One  thing  in  Kentucky,  for  instance, 
makes  the  people  feel  like  this  is  all  right. 
The  city  of  Madisonville ,  Kentucky  is  a  municipal 
system.   It  doesn't  buy  power  from  TVA,  but  they 
operate  that  system  on  the  premise  that  here  we'll 
get  our  revenue.   The  people  in  Madisonville  are 
tax  free.   They  don't  pay  any  taxes.   They  use 
their  electric  system  to  operate  the  municipality. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        It ' s  a  matter  of  priority  isn't  it  for  the 
municipal  power  system  whether  it  should  be  used 
to  collect  taxes  or  to  supply  power. 


MR.    BRAZELTON 


Right.      That's    right.      They're   making  a    tax 


' 
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MR.  BRAZELTON 
(Cont'd.) 


collector  out  of  the  power  system  in  Madisonville 
and  the  evil  of  that  is  this.   Suppose  that  here's 
a  nan  that  owns  a  lot  of  property,  residential 
property,  and  rents  it,  he  doesn't  pay  any  taxes 
on  this  property  at  all.   But  the  renter  pays  not 
only  rent  but  he  pays  the  equivalent  of  the  owners 
taxes  through  his  electric  meter. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


It's  a  way  then  of  shifting  taxes  from 
property  owners  to  those  who  don't  own  property, 
isn't  it? 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


Yes.   And  the  theory  behind  TVA  was  that  the 
living  conditions  of  people  can  be  improved  so 
much  if  they  have  electricity  that  they  can  use 
at  a  reasonable  rate.   Cover  all  the  costs,  no 
subsidies,  cover  all  the  costs  even  with  equal 
taxes,  but  give  people  low  cost  electricity  and 
they  can  raise  their  standard  of  living.   This 
at  first  was  a  theory,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  fact, 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Well,  it  has  been  progressive  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  hasn't  it?  This  other  plan 
would  be  regressive  wouldn't  it? 


. 
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MR.  BRAZELTON :         It  would. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         It  would  cut  down  on  the  availability  or 
the  use  of  power. 

MR.  BRAZELTON:        It  would  have  to  because  the  price  would 
have  to  go  up  to  the  extent  that  it  would  be 
exorbitant  to  try  to  heat  homes  or  cook  or 
heat  water  or  anything  with  electricity. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Now  this  is  one  of  the  fundamental  issues 
of  TVA  isn't  it? 

MR.  BRAZELTON:        This  has  been  since  the  very  beginning. 
The  issue  that  provides  that  we  develop  in 
the  many  ways,  in  the  many  facets  of  TVA, 
electricity  being  only  one.   But  it  turned  out 
to  be  the  major  one.   Very  few  people  know  there's 
anything  to  TVA  except  electricity  but  developing 
the  valley,  making  it  a  better  place  to  live, 
more  progressive,  productive  and  all.   Low  cost 
electricity  has  played  a  major  role. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         That  was  David  Lilienthal's  idea  I  think 

that  it  was  the  single  most  important  factor  in 
the  valley.   I'm  not  sure  of  the  legal  situation 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:    with  TVA .   Can  that  be  done  to  TVA  property? 

(Cont'd. ) 

Can  for  example  the  state  legislature  of  this 

state  tax  some  TVA  property  at  a  different  rate? 


MR.  BRAZELTON:        Now  you  say  TVA  property,  do  you  mean  actually 
TVA  property  or  a  municipal  cooperative  property? 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


Well,  could  they  so  tax  TVA  or  could  they 
so  tax  municipal  property?  After  all,  TVA  supplies 
so  many  municipalities. 


MR.  BRAZELTON 


This  is  true  but  now  we're  talking  about 
two  things.   Number  one,  TVA  property  is  owned 
by  the  United  State  Government.   Local  governments 
do  not  tax  federal  property  but  when  you  get  down 
to  property  owned  by  municipality,  yes  they  can. 
I'm  going  to  give  you  an  opinion  now.   I'm  not 
a  lawyer  but  I'm  going  to  give  you  an  opinoin. 
I  think  that  the  laws  under  which  municipalities 
operate  their  electric  systems  in  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  that  is  commonly  known  as  the  Little 
TVA  Act  legislation  was  passed  in  1942.   In  my 
opinion  that  act  is  unconstitutional. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Has  it  ever  been  tested  through  the  courts? 
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MR.  BRAZELTON:        It  has  been  tested.   In  my  opinion  even  the 
TVA  contract  with  a  municipality  in  Kentucky  is 
unconstitutional  and  I'm  going  to  tell  you  why 
I  think  this.   I'm  going  to  compare  it  with 
Tennessee,  for  instance.   TVA's  contract  with  a 
municipality  in  Tennessee  outlines  what  the  muni- 
cipality shall  do  with  their  revenue  and  it  starts 
out  number  one,  they  must  pay  their  bills  and 
their  debts,  and  they  must  pay  their  employees, 
and  they  must  meet  their  interest  on  their  bonds, 
and  the  bonds  when  they  mature.   And  finally  way 
down  at  the  end  of  the  thing  just  before  they 
say  that  from  the  remaining  revenues  they  shall 
create  a  certain  reserve  and  beyond  that  reduce 
rates,  just  before  that,  it  says,  (it  doesn't  say 
they  shall,)  it  says  they  may  pay  into  the  general 
funds  and  amount  in  lieu  of  tax,  not  to  exceed 
a  hundred  per  cent  book  value  by  the  current  tax 
rate.   Now,  let  me  show  you  the  difference  in 
that  Tennessee  contract  and  the  Kentucky  contract. 
The  very  first  thing  in  the  contract  in  Kentucky 
says  the  municipality  shall  do  with  their  revenue, 
first,  not  they  may  but  they  shall ,  they  shall 
pay  an  amount  in  lieu  of  tax  to  the  county  and 
state  municipality,  an  amount  arrived  by  multiply- 
ing a  hundred  per  cent  of  the  book  value  by  current 
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MR.  BRAZELTON:   tax  rate.   This  is  a  must.   This  is  the  first 
(Cont'd. ) 

thing  a  municipality  does  with  its  electric 

revenue  in  Kentucky. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


And  it's  limited  in  what  way?   A  hundred 
per  cent  of  the  book  value  times  the  current 
tax  rate? 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


Right.   Now,  does  this  constitute  an  i_n  lieu 
of  tax  or  is  it  tax?   In  lieu  of  tax  is  something 
that  they,  oh,  were  not  paying.   We  don't  pay 
tax  but  we'll  give  you  so  and  so  in  lieu  of  tax. 
It  ceases  to  be  as  the  judge  up  there  in  Hopkinsville 
said,  "of  tax  and  in  lieu  of  tax  all  amount  to 
the  same  thing  so  you  do  this."   The  very  first 
requirement  revenue  of  the  municipality  in 
Kentucky  is  to  pay  the  tax  before  you  can  use  a 
dime  of  your  revenue  for  anything  else.   Now, 
in  1968  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  said  in  Senate 
Bill  288  this  is  going  to  cut  the  lieu  of  taxes 
the  municipalities  pays,  so  what  we'll  do  is  say 
that  we'll  base  their  lieu  of  tax  on  what  they 
paid  in  1965  plus  any  additions  to  their  plant 
on  the  same  percentage  as  they  paid  in  1965  plus 
ten  percent  per  school  plus  ten  percent  for  something 
else.   Boy,  we're  up  to  the  ceiling  now.   The 
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MR.  BRAZ ELTON 
(Cont'd.) 


constitution  of  the  state  of  Kentucky  says  that 
a  municipality  cannot  tax  state  property,  neither 
can  a  state  tax  municipal  property.   So  I  say 
that  it's  unconstitutional. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I'd  like  to  compare  some  of  the  conditions 
of  management  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  in  the  private  power  company  in  the  south. 
I  believe  you're  in  an  unusual  position  to  compare 
them  because  you've  seen  both,  and  I  know  in 
private  power  you  were  subject  to  their  propaganda 
or  their  ideas  about  the  best  sort  of  power  man- 
agement, and  I  know  in  TVA  you  were  in  an  agency 
with  specific  ideas,  too.   How  would  you  compare 
the  efficiency  of  the  management  of  the  two? 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


I  can  only  compare  TVA  with  the  power  company 
I  knew  because  neither  my  work  nor  my  personal 
travels  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  know  about  other 
power  companies,  until  later  years  I  began  to  see 
what  was  being  done  by  the  private  power  companies 

and  public  power  all  overthe  United  States.   To 
go  back  to  private  power  as  I  knew  it--the  Tennessee 
Electrical  Power  Company.   I  believe  they  had  a 
very  efficient  operation.   And  I  think  that  this 
was  true  because  TVA  found  it  to  be  expedient  to 
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MR.  BRAZ ELTON: 
(Cont'd. ) 


employ  a  good  many  of  the  top  brass  of  this 
power  company.   And  I  didn't  notice  too  much 
difference  in  their  method  of  operation  under 
TVA.   I  believe  that  the  Tennessee  Power  Company 
was  about  as  efficiently  operated  as  any  power 
company  that  I  have  looked  into.   Wilson  House, 
who  was  District  Manager  of  the  eastern  district 
of  TVA  until  he  retired  a  few  years  ago,  was  one 
of  the  top  brass  of  the  Tennessee  Power  Company. 
He  was  the  first  District  Manager  in  the  eastern 
district  of  TVA  and  his  method  of  operation  was 
quite  similar  to  his  method  of  operation  with  the 
power  company. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  you  find  good  management  to  be  rather 
interchangeable?   The  techniques  would  be  about 
the  same  with  Tennessee  Power  Company  and  with 
TVA? 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


I  think  so.   Now  we're  talking  about  efficient 
operation.   Yes,  I  think  so.   We  had  very  little 
labor  trouble,  we  were  not  unionized  with  the 
power  company.   In  the  south  the  union  was  not 
accepted  like  it  was  in  the  industrial  sections 
of  the  midwest  or  the  east.   We  did  begin  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  power  company  to  start  to 
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MR.  BRAZELTON:   have  some  union  experiences.   We  had  a  wildcat 
(Cont'd. ) 

strike.   It  was  never  a  declared  strike;  it  was 

just  a  wildcat.   They  dynamited  some  poles  and 

did  a  lot  of  things  to  try  to  damage  the  power 

company.   In  fact,  the  first  thing  that  was  done 

within  my  town  of  Lewisburg,  they  dynamited  a 

pole  on  one  of  our  transmission  lines.   I  was 

never  opposed  to  union  operations,  because  as  I 

said  before,  I  carried  an  IBEW  card  until  I  got 

into  management  and  then  I  turned  my  card  in. 

So  TVA  came  along  in  '33  and  it  was  in  the  act 

that  there  should  be  a  bargaining  agreement  with 

employees  as  a  part  of  the  TVA  Act.   Well,  this 

helped  unions  to  find  themselves  and  we  began  to 

think  in  terms  of  efficient  operation  under  a 

bargaining  unit,  and  I  think  it's  been  very 

successful. 

The  power  company  frowned  on  union  operations. 
I  think  this  is  the  reason  that  we  had  this  wildcat 
strike.   But  up  until  that  time  employees  had 
been  treated  as  though  we  were  one  big  family. 
Now,  I  don't  mean  by  that  that  one  of  the  lesser 
employees  a  lineman  or  laborer  could  walk  into 
the  president's  office  ang  say,  "well  we're  all 
one  big  family--how  about  giving  me  a  raise."   It 


. 
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MR.  BRAZELTON :   was  operated  under  a  case  system  and  people 
(Cont'd.) 

accepted  this.   This  is  the  way  our  country's 

run.   We  have  the  top  brass  and  we  have  th 

medium- rate  employees  and  then  the  laboring  class, 

and  this  was  accepted  generally.   Quite  different 

from  what  it  is  today.   I  think  that  I  would  have 

to  say  that  the  Tennessee  Power  Company  was  a 

very  efficiently  operated  company.   I  had  great 

respect  for  it,   I  still  have  and  I  do  not  believe 

that  TVA  made  a  tremendous  improvement. 

By  the  same  token,  I  think  that  it  was  well 
that  TVA  came  into  the  picture  because  from  an 
overall  standpoint  it  made  it  easier  to  develop 
the  entire  Tennessee  Valley.   Now,  on  rates  to 
the  public,  when  TVA  bought  the  Tennessee  Power 
Company,  the  rate  for  electricity  for  a  hundred 
Kilowatt  hours  we'll  say,  was  exactly  the  same 
as  it  was  with  the  TVA  operated  cooperative  that 
charged  an  amertization  charge.   So  there  was  no 
difference  in  the  rate  when  TVA  took  over  the 

» 

Tennessee  Power  Company. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Then,  the  TVA  advantage  was  not  in  lowering 
rates  in  that  case,  was  it? 
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MR.  BRAZELTON:        No,  not  in  the  Tennessee  Power  Company. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  the  Tennessee  Power  Company  unusually 
low  in  its  rates,  or  was  it  about  the  standard 
for  the  south? 

MR.  BRAZELTON:        No,  it  was  low  and  probably  the  reason  it 
was  low  was  the  effect  of  the  TVA  rate.   The 
Power  Company  gradually  reduced  their  rates- 
well,  they  had  all  down  through  the  years.   They 
had  reduced  their  rates  progressively  and  maybe 
it  was  accelerated  a  little  when  TVA  came  along. 
The  rates  were  idential  for  residents  with  the 
TVA  rural  cooperative  rate.   Now,  you  might  say 
right  at  this  point  since  you  asked  me  about 
comparison,  I  heard  Joe  Swidler  say  one  time 
that  he  would  not  advocate  the  entire  United 

States  being  under  public  power.   Neither  would 
he  advocate  the  entire  United  States  being 
under  private  power.   He  thought  that  one  com- 
plimented the  other,  and  each  would  throw  light 
on  the  other  so  that  it  was  not  a  competitive 
thing,  but  it  was  a  situation  that  made  each  one 
more  alert.   And  for  this  reason  he  would  like 
to  see  it  split  about  half  and  half  over  the 
United  States. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD 


Do  you  share  that  feeling? 


MR.  BRAZ ELTON: 


I  do. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  you  feel  that  TVA  was  any  less  efficient 
than  private  power  as  you  knew  it  in  its  operation? 


MR.  BRAZ ELTON 


No,  I  do  not.   The  only  comment  that  I 
might  have  is  that,  having  been  reared  with  the 
power  company  up  until  I  was  forty  years  old  and 
then  going  into  TVA,  I've  always  felt  that  TVA 
(and  I  don't  know  if  this  is  true  with  public 
power  all  over  the  United  States.   I'm  speaking 
strictly  of  TVA).   I  thought  they  leaned  toward 
an  overstaffed  condition. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


TVA  did? 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


TVA  did  as  compared  to  the  power  company. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Why  do  you  suppose  that  is? 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


I'm  not  sure  about  this.   I've  tried  to 
analyze  it.   Of  course,  immediately  TVA  started 
paying  higher  wages  to  the  medium  class  folks. 
The  masses  of  engineers,  the  professional  and 


. 
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MR.  BRAZELTON 
(Cont'd.) 


sub  professional,  and  the  crafts  seemed  to  go 
up  about  the  same  with  the  current  pay  for  craft 
workers  because  the  TVA  Act  took  care  of  that. 
It  said  that  they  shall  pay  the  average  for  craft 
work.   But  the  professional  and  sub  professional 
(now  I'm  not  talking  about  top  management)  salaries 
were  increased  quite  a  bit  with  the  Act  of  TVA. 
Now  the  top  brass;  the  general  manager,  his  staff 
and  all,  were  paid  less  than  power  companies 
paid.   It  is  nothing  at  all  today  for  the  president, 
or  general  manager,  of  a  private  power  company 
to  get  anywhere  from  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
one  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.   Well, 
of  course,  this  is  far  and  away  from  what  the 
chairman  of  the  board  and  the  general  manager  of 
TVA  gets.   So,  we  might  say  that  the  difference 
there  was  that  the  top  brass  under  TVA  is  paid 
less;  the  medium  group—professional  and  sub 
professional--are  paid  considerably  more  than 
power  companies  paid. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  those  in  lower  grades  of  work  about  the 
same. 


MR.  BRAZELTON:       The  craft,  yes,  because  union  organizations 

have  pretty  well  taken  care  of  leveling  the  craft's 
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MR.  BRAZELTON:   rate  of  pay  whether  it's  public  or  private. 
(Cont'd. ) 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         Do  you  suppose  this  salary  scale  has  had 
any  effect  on  over-staffing? 

MR.  BRAZELTON:        I  don't  know  whether  it  has.   I  think  it's 
just  that  the  power  companies  felt  that- -well, 
if  we  can't  get  to  this  today  we  can  take  care 
of  it  tomorrow  and  it's  just  a  matter  of  design 
or  a  matter  of  procedures  they  were  working  out. 
TVA  felt  like  what  should  be  done  today  should 
be  done  today  so  we've  got  to  have  a  staff  that 
can  do  this. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Then,  they're  set  up  for  the  capability  of 
dealing  with  things  on  a  faster  basis  aren't 
they? 

MR.  BRAZELTON:       Yes.   That's  probably  the  reason  for  the 

staffing  being  greater  than  with  the  power  company 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        The  arguments  that  you  have  heard  against 
public  power  before  joining  TVA--how  true  or 
untrue  did  you  find  them  in  TVA? 
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MR.  BRAZELTON: 


Well,  the  arguments  that  I  heard  were  not-- 
this  is  the  way  it  is  and  it  isn't  good.   We 
didn't  hear  this  kind  of  an  argument.   The  arguments 
we  heard  were:   This  is  what  it  will  envolve  into-- 
bureaucratic  operation,  appropriations  from  taxes 
to  take  care  of  def icits--subsidies  in  other  words. 
It  was  all  based  on  what  the  future  holds  and  not 
on  the  way  it  was. 


DR.    CRAWFORD: 


And   you   found    that    to    be    untrue,    didn't    you? 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


I  did,  definitely. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


And  you  felt  TVA  was  free  of  its  public 
subsidization  —  that  it  paid  its  own  way? 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


Right.   Yes,  It  didn't  take  long  to  find 
this  was  true  because  I  had  access  to  the  entire 
operation,  whereas  I  did  not  with  the  power 
company.   In  the  power  companies  so  many  things 
were  classified  and  you  had  no  access  to  them. 
Another  difference  there,  while  we're  talking 
about  differences;  no  two  people  with  the  power 
company  were  paid  the  same  salary  and  it  was  a 
deep  secret  how  much  you  made.   Nobody  would  tell 
anybody  how  much  their  salary  was.   Over  at  TVA 


. 
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MR.  BRAZELTON 
(Cont'd. ) 


it's  a  matter  of  public  record.   You  have  a 
certain  title,  you're  under  a  certain  grade  and 
you  have  an  instep  in  that  grade,  you  know  when 
it's  coining  and  you  know  what  your  fellow  employee 
makes,  what  his  title  is,  what  his  grade  and  in- 
step position,  so  there's  a  marked  difference 
between  them.   The  power  company  had  district 
managers  that  had,  you  might  say,  equal  re- 
sponsibilities.  One  of  them  might  be  making  three 
times  as  much  as  the  other  one. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Which  system  do  you  consider  best? 


MR.  BRAZELTON 


Well,  I  think  time  has  proved  that.   We 
were  all  guessing  thirty  years  ago.   TVA's 
system  of  operation  is  far  and  away  the  most 
acceptable  to  the  employee. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        You  didn't  feel  that  it  resulted  in  any  loss 
of  incentive? 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


No.   No  it  increased.   The  trouble  with  the 
power  company,  as  efficient  as  it  was  operated, 
the  biggest  incentive  you  had  was  to  sell  your 
supervisor  that  you  were  worth  more  money.   With 
TVA ,  when  a  position  of  a  higher  rating  comes  up 


. 
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MR.  BRAZELTON: 
(Cont'd.) 


you  have  an  opportunity  to  throw  your  hat  into 
the  ring.   And  one  part  of  personnel  operation 
that  I  think  is  highly  valuable  is  that  each 
supervisor  must  once  a  year  sit  down  across  the 
table  from  the  employee  and  read  to  him  his 
service  evaluation.   A  man  knows  at  any  and  all 
times  just  how  he  rates  with  his  supervisor.   He 
has  a  copy  of  that  service  evaluation. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


You  felt  then  that  all  of  TVA's  personnel 
service  was  well  managed? 


MR.  BRAZELTON:       Well  managed.   The  best  that  I've  ever  known 
of. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  it  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  competent 
people  to  do  the  work? 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


I  don't  recall  any  time  when  we  had  trouble 
finding  capable  employees.   Of  course,  I  have 
been  out  now  for  almost  ten  years;  a  lot  has 
happened  in  that  length  of  time. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        When  you  were  in  different  places  such  as 
Tupelo  and  Jackson  did  you  have  satisfactory 
relations  with  the  main  office  in  Knoxville? 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:    Were  you  in  close  touch?   Were  you  able  to  get 
(Cont'd. ) 

things  done  as  you  wished? 


MR.  BRAZELTON:       Yes,  very  close  touch.   Periodically  we 
had  district  manager  meetings  in  Chattanooga 
and  Mr.  Wessenaeur ,  Manager  of  Power,  always 
had  us  in  his  office.   We  could  ask  any  questions 
we  wanted,  Wess  would  always  take  time  to  explain 
it.   They'd  react  to  our  suggestions  either 
favorable  or  unfavorable.   If  it  was  unfavorable 
they'd  tell  us  why  and  we'd  usually  agree  with 
them.   I  know  one  case  in  point  when  the  original 
contracts  with  the  cooperatives  allowed  a  develop- 
mental surcharge  in  the  retail  rate.   It  was  only 
supposed  to  be  on  until  such  time  as  they  were 
financially  able  to  operate  without  this  develop- 
mental surcharge. 

So,  in  my  western  district,  I  had  two 
cooperatives  that  were  well  able  to  remove  the 
surcharge.   But  when  a  new  twenty  year  contract 
came  up  they  would  not  agree  to  remove  it.   Mr. 
Wessenaeur  said  he  would  not  sign  a  new  contract 
with  any  cooperative  that  was  able  to  remove  the 
surcharge  unless  they  removed  it.   Well,  I  met 
with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  each  one  of  these 
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MR.  BRAZELTON:   cooperatives  on  a  number  of  occasions  leading  up 
(Cont'd. ) 

to  the  signing  and  I  could  not  sell  them  on  the 

idea  that  they  should  remove  the  surcharge  even 

though  they  were  financially  able.   So  time  was 

getting  short  and  I  went  to  Chattanooga  and 

talked  to  Mr.  Wessenaeur,  and  I  said,  "Now, 

Wess ,  if  you  will  sign  these  new  twenty  year 

contracts  with  the  surcharge,  I'll  stake  my 

position  with  TVA  that  within  two  years  this  will 

be  removed  voluntarily  by  them."   And  he  agreed 

to  it . 

So  I  went  back  and  met  with  the  two  co- 
operative boards  again  and  told  them  that  we 
were  yielding  to  their  request.   Mr.  Wessenaeur 
had  agreed  against  his  better  judgment  to  sign  this 
new  contract  and  now  I  didn't  want  it  ever  to 
be  said  as  I  have  heard  it  said  that  TVA  dictates 
to  the  power  systems.   You  either  do  this  or  else. 
Now,  we  are  yielding  to  you  that  you  go  ahead  and 
charge  the  surcharge.   Within  one  year  of  that 
time  both  of  them  removed  the  surcharge.   I  knew 
and  that's  the  reason  I  couldn't  say  anything. 
I  knew  down  in  my  heart.   I'd  talked  with  them 
enough  to  know  that  these  boards  were  saying. 
"TVA  is  coming  along  now.   They're  not  going  to 
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MR.  BRAZELTON :   sign  this  contract  with  us  unless  we  yield. 

(Cbnt'd. ) 

What  are  they  going  to  do?   Are  they  going  to 

pull  the  switch  on  us  out  here?"   So  this  is  the 

reason  I  asked  for  this.   I  got  it.   And  within 

a  year  they  both  came  back  and  said  we'd  like 

to  amend  our  contracts  and  remove  the  surcharge 

on  it.   So,  yes,  we  in  the  field  had  very  close 

communion  with  the  top  brass  in  TVA  and  all  the 

time  I  was  with  them  we  knew  exactly  what  was 

going  on.   I  hope  that  they  knew  what  was  going 

on.   I'm  sure  they  did. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Do  you  feel  that  they  checked  your  work 

closely  enough,  did  people  crowd  the  headquarters 
or  come  to  your  district  often  enough? 


MR.  BRAZELTON 


Oh,  yes.   They  knew  every  move  we  were 
making.   As  long  as  I  was  with  TVA  and  especially 
when  I  was  District  Manager,  top  brass  would  let 
a  district  manager  almost  be  a  czar  in  his 
district  as  long  as  he  didn't  step  out  of  the 
policies  of  TVA.   In  other  words,  in  a  district 
(there  were  five  districts,  you  know)  the  district 
manager  conducted  his  district  in  such  a  way  that 
not  only  employees  but  the  public  felt  that,  "this 
is  Mr.  TVA."   I  need  not  go  any  further  than  the 
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MR.  BRAZELTON:   the  district  manager;  and  I  think  this  is  good 
(Cont'd. ) 

business.   I  fear  for  that  now  but  I'm  not  going 

to  elaborate. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         You  could  deal  directly  with  the  people 
in  your  own  district,  knowing  their  needs, 
couldn't  you? 

MR.  BRAZELTON:        Right.   Not  only  employees  and  contractors 
but  the  general  public. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  you  notice  any  change  toward  TVA  in 

your  districts  in  the  time  you  were  in  service? 
Did  TVA  come  to  be  better  accepted,  or  did 
doubts  about  it  develop,  or  did  public  opinion 
remain  about  the  same? 

MR.  BRAZELTON:        Well,  there  was  a  lot  of  opposition.   I 

don't  know  whether  there  was  so  much  opposition 
but  the  anti-TVA  people  spoke  louder  than  the 
pro-TVA.   It's  another  case  of  the  silent 
majority.   But  as  time  has  gone  on  many  people 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  isn't  so 
bad  after  all;  this  is  a  very  effecient  way  to 
do  this  job.   I  saw  more  of  that  in  Paducah  after 
I  left  TVA  and  took  up  residence  in  Paducah 


. 
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MR.  BRAZELTON: 
(Cont'd.) 


because  there  I  came  more  in  direct  contact  with 
the  public  and  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  opposition 
to  public  power  there.   I'll  give  you  one  example 
that  I  think  is  typical.   After  about  two  years 
operating  in  Paducah  under  TVA  one  of  the  leading 
businessmen  of  the  town  came  to  my  office  and 
said  he  wanted  to  talk  with  me  for  a  while,  I 
knew  he  was  against  municipal  operation.   I  won't 
say  all  he  said  but  I'll  boil  it  down  to  the  meat 
of  it.   He  said,  "I  want  to  congratulate  you  and 
your  staff  on  the  most  efficient  operating  power 
system  here  that  I  can  imagine.   Now  the  reason 
I  want  to  tell  you  this  is  because  I  was  opposed 
to  the  city  operating  this  under  TVA--very  much 
opposed  to  it,  but  had  I  known  the  way  it  was 
going  to  be  operated  I  would' ve  been  just  as  strong 
for  it."   Now,  these  are  his  words  or  the  substance 
of  his  words.   And  I  thought  it  was  pretty  good 
because  I  saw  this  condition  changing  during  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  operation.   Now,  I 
think  this  is  true  when  TVA  came  along. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         How  were  conditions  in  Tupelo?   Did  you  have 
greater  support  for  TVA  there? 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


Yes,  there  was  very  little  opposition  to  TVA 


, 
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MR.  BRAZ ELTON 
(Cont'd. ) 


in  Tupelo  and  this  is  a  natural  way  for  it  to 
be.   You  know,  in  '36  or  '37,  I  don't  remember  now 
we  had  had  this  terrible  tornado  down  there  and 
it  was  about  this  time  that  President  Roosevelt 
went  down  and  got  this  Natchez-Trace  business 
started  and  all  of  the  other  things.   The  economy 
was  at  the  bottom  and  TVA  was  one  of  the  things 
that  helped  bring  it  up.   All  the  other  things 
that  happened  during  the  Roosevelt  administration 
helped  to  releave  the  poverty  of  that  area,  TVA 
just  being  one  of  them.   And  it  got  a  good  start 
that  way.   There  was  very  little  opposition  in 
Tupelo. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         Of  all  your  work  with  TVA,  Mr.  Brazelton, 

what  part  gave  you  greatest  personal  satisfaction? 


MR.  BRAZELTON: 


That's  hard  to  say  because  I've  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it.   I  guess  if  I  boiled  it  down  to 
what  part  of  the  work  gave  me  the  greatest  sat- 
isfaction it  was  after  World  War  II,  when  they 
started  building  rural  lines,  and  REA  developed 
what  they  called  area  coverage,  to  build  lines  on 
every  road  regardless  of  whether  this  particular 
line  would  be  paying  because  the  rest  of  the  lines 
would  help  this  one  pay  it.   All  rural  roads  and 


. 
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MR.  BRAZELTON:   rural  homes  would  have  electricity. 
(Cont'd. ) 


At  this  time  I'm  talking  about  when  I  was  in 
their  electrical  development  and  I  had  my  group 
of  people  in  an  area  where  lines  were  going  to 
be  built.   We  would  go  and  meet  with  the  people 
in  schoolhouses  or  any  place  we  could  find  to 
meet  in  a  community.   And  the  farmers  would  come 
in  and  we  would  talk  to  them  about  wiring  and 
having  their  houses  wired  and  the  appliances  they 
could  use,  and  we  had  these  appliances.   We  had 
wiring  boards  set  up,  not  to  show  them  how  to 
wire  but  how  they  should  have  it  done.   We  had  a 
little  generator  and  we  carried  it  with  us  and 
generated  power  to  light  up  the  lights  and  turn 
on  the  fans  and  all  these  other  things.   And 
from  the  happiness  that  electricity  brought  these 
rural  people  I  got  greatest  satisfaction.   We 
went  into  an  Indian  reservation  down  there  and 
had  a  meeting  with  the  Indians.   Usually  at  a 
meeting  of  this  kind,  we  would  get  plenty  of 
conversation,  questions  and  so  on.   These  Indians 
sat  there  and  they  listened  and  they  looked  and 
just  as  soon  as  we  got  through  they  got  up  very 
quietly  and  walked  out.   I  said  to  the  superintendent, 
"I  don't  believe  we  got  through  to  these  people. 
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MR.  BRAZELTON:   They  didn't  ask  any  questions.   They  didn't  say 

(Cont'd.) 

yea  nor  nay."  And  he  said,  "You  sure  did  get 

through  to  them.   If  you  knew  them  like  I  knew  them, 
five  minutes  after  you  started  talking  and  de- 
monstrating here,  if  they  didn't  like  it  they'd 
have  gotten  up  and  walked  out.   The  fact  that  thet 
stayed  until  you  were  through,"  (which  took  about 
two  hours),  "the  fact  that  they  stayed  until  you 
were  through  is  indicative  of  their  reaction  to 
it  as  if  they'd  gotten  up  and  given  you  a  lot 
of  applause.   You  just  don't  know  Indians." 

So,  of  all  these  things  I  think  dealing  with 
building  rural  lines,  dealing  with  a  man's  lights 
around  his  farm,  his  barn  and  the  various  ap- 
pliances they  have  was  the  most  interesting. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Thank  you,  sir. 
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